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Time Zoologic 


ie THE MEasuRE Of geologic time, 140 years is inconsequential. 


In human affairs, such years can create mountains of 
accomplishment, indeed new worlds, out of nothingness. 

The announcement that appears on another page speaks of 
certain changes in our scientific and administrative staff that are 
now going into effect. New responsibilities are falling upon 
those who have earned the right to carry them. The work of 
our Society goes on. Time and tide may wait for no man but 
the institution is beyond their influence. 

In one sense these staff changes are “routine” but an extraor- 
dinary circumstance is involved related to the lives and work 
of three men — William Beebe, Lee Crandall and John Tee-Van. 
Together their years of service aggregate just ten years short of 
a century and a half. More extraordinary, however, is the fact 
that they are all still “young” — either in ideas, or in the quest 
for new knowledge, or in their attack on work still to be 
accomplished. Part of the secret is that all three “enlisted” when 
they were still youngsters — the first two being barely out of the 
teen-age, the last mentioned, barely in it. 

This brief message expresses every known brand of good wish 
including warmest congratulations to all concerned, in which, 
surely, every member and friend of our Society joins. Geologic 
time is all right in its way but in some respects it just can’t com- 


pete with what can happen in Time Zoologic! 


Dinahita Osborn — 


An Announcement to Our Members 


By FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
President of the New York Zoological Society 


T Is ONE of the happy circumstances of our 
I institution that there has always been a high 
degree of continuity in its administrative staff. 
It is not extraordinary when one thinks about it 
a moment; the study and care of wild animals is 
an absorbing occupation, and those attracted to it 
are caught up in something that commands their 

life-time devotion. 

However, the old saying, “time and tide wait 
for no man,” still holds true and calls for changes 
as the years pass by. In one sense they are not 
real changes because the wonderful work of our 
Society keeps rolling along and new hands pick 
up the job that others through the years have 
been carrying forward. In this same spirit we 
all continue to be one, yet there is an undeniable 
wrench in breaking old and familiar ties. In this 
same spirit, too, it is a deep satisfaction to an- 
nounce that through action of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of the Soci- 
ety, the following changes of title and duties of 
the staff of the Zoological Park and the Depart- 
ment of ‘Tropical Research are now being put 
into effect. 

As of July 1, John Tee-Van has moved from 
the position of Executive Secretary to that of 
Director of the New York Zoological Park. 

As of July 29, Dr. William Beebe became Di- 
rector Emeritus of our Department of Tropical 
Research. 

As of July 31, Lee S. Crandall became General 
Curator Emeritus. 

Other administrative changes have also been 
made and new duties and new responsibilities 
devolve upon certain members of our staff. 
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Dr. Leonard J. Goss, our Veterinarian since 
1939, will also become Assistant Director. 

Miss Jocelyn Crane, a member of the Depart- 
ment of ‘Tropical Research staff since 1930 and 
its research zoologist since 1942, has been made 
Assistant Director of this Department. 

Robert M. McClung, who has been Assistant 
Curator of Mammals and Birds since 1949, has 
been named Acting Curator of the Department. 

Miss Grace Davall, assistant to the General 
Curator, will become Assistant Curator of the 
Department of Mammals and Birds. 

Herbert J. Knobloch, associate in charge of the 
Education Department, has been made Assistant 
Curator of the Department. 

Gordon Cuyler, formerly assistant to the Exec- 
utive Secretary, now holds the position of Admin- 
istrative Assistant. 

Dr. John V. Quaranta has been appointed 
Research Associate in Animal Behavior. 

Among the employees of the Zoological Park, 
seventeen have reached the age of retirement 
from active duty. While a majority of these are 
men and women who came to us comparatively 
late, during the Second World War, special men- 
tion should be made here of two animal keepers 
and a fish collector on the staff of the Aquarium 
who are well-known to many of our members. 
George Kress, Keeper of the Antelope House, 
came to us in 1909. James Rimmer, Keeper of 
the Kangaroo House, has been in our service 
since 1926. Frank Fitzgerald of the Aquarium 
staff came in 1927. Mention should be made, 
too, of Nicholas Raduazzo, one of our plumbers, 
who has helped keep the Zoological Park in func- - 


tioning condition since 1908, and John Atkinson, 


fireman, who came in 1923. 

All of these, as well as the men and women of 
fewer years of service (they came to us between 
1939 and 1946), have earned the gratitude and 
best wishes of all of us, for, as it is so well said 
on the certificate presented to our employees on 
their retirement, “All who have shared our daily 
task . . . may take pride in knowing that they 
have left a considerable part of themselves in the 
fabric of our achievement.” 

Because the changes in our administrative staff 
involve principally a realignment of duties, no 
special introduction of our official family to our 
membership is necessary. John Tee-Van, because 


of his extensive scientific and administrative ex- ° 


perience, is ideally qualified to take on the posi- 
tion of Director of the Zoological Park. Among 
other things, Mr. Tee-Van now assumes the 
mantle so long held by Dr. Beebe as “the oldest 
living inhabitant of the Zoo” —although he 
always had a close runner-up in the person of 
Lee Crandall, who came in 1908. Director Tee- 
Van became assistant keeper in the bird depart- 
ment in 1911 at the age of fourteen, and thus 
has been on our staff for forty-one years. After 
five years in the Bird Department he became an 
assistant in the newly formed Department of 
Tropical Research and worked alongside Dr. 
Beebe in many tropical research stations. Since 
1942 he has carried the responsibilities of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Zoological Park. 

Some of our members may perhaps not be fully 
aware of the scientific work of Miss Jocelyn 
Crane, the new Assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research, which has gained for 
her a notable position among specialists in her field 


of ecology and behavior, particularly of inverte- 
brates. She has been a member of scientific expe- 
ditions to Kurdistan, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
the West Indies, off the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia, the west coast of Central America, Vene- 
zuela and Trinidad. She is a graduate of Smith 
College, which gave her an honorary degree of 
Master of Science in 1947, and is a Fellow of the 
New York Zoological Society. 

Mr. McClung, our new Acting Curator of 
Mammals and Birds, may be called a “career 
man” in the field of zoology. He is a graduate of 
Princeton and during the Second World War 
was a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy as a 
Landing Signal Officer aboard an aircraft carrier. 
In 1948 he earned a degree of Master of Science 
in zoology at Cornell University. During the 
past four years, three of them as Assistant Cura- 
tor, he has been engaged in the practical aspects 
of zoo-keeping under Lee Crandall. 

It is especially gratifying to be able to report 
of our new Director Emeritus of ‘Tropical Re- 
search and General Curator Emeritus that their 
abilities and experience will not be lost to us. 
Dr. Beebe will actively continue research projects 
in the tropical valley of Arima, in Trinidad, at 
the Department's field station at “Simla,” for the 
establishment of which he is, in fact, responsible, 
at the same time spending a considerable part of 
each year at his laboratory in the Zoological Park. 
Through another auspicious arrangement, Mr. 
Crandall will now commence, at an office in the 
Zoological Park, the writing of a series of books 
on the care, feeding, breeding, maintenance and 
exhibition of wild animals in captivity. There is 
at present an extraordinary lack of such litera- 


ture both here and abroad. 
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Welcome to the Zoo 


Rarities Are Fewer but Still Important 


By LEE 8S. CRANDALL 
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IME was when new specimens arriving at the 


Zoo, unless their importance was really out- 
standing, were reported merely in notes in ANI- 
MAL Krncpom, or not at all. In older days the 
market teemed with material so that we were able 
to select what we liked and to pick and choose 
from the weekly lists of innumerable dealers. 
New arrivals were our life-blood then. 

Nowadays our course seeks other channels. A 
changing world is reflected in our concepts, which 
must keep abreast of conditions as we find them. 
Constantly increasing local restrictions, largely 
designed to protect threatened species, regula- 


Sometimes the camera is astonishingly reveal- 
ing. This delightful photograph by Arthur Sasse 
of International News Photos caught Dacca’s 
four cubs just at the moment their four tempera- 
ments were perfectly revealed by their expres- 
sions: Left to Right: Sira, the alert cub; Gingi, 
always lazy; Wadi, irascible; Souja, sweet. 


tions of our own authorities enforced to prevent 
the introduction of disease that might endanger 
our livestock industries, and the ever-mounting 
costs of overseas transportation are the factors 
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that have brought about the change in our basic 
policy. 

We now depend largely on the breeding of 
available species, so that we may exchange with 
others fortunate enough to possess stocks of de- 
sirable animals. When we find that the Chicago 
Zoological Park can send us a male Alpaca to re- 
place the aging head of our small herd, we are 
very happy. When our Dacca’s annual litter of 
Tiger cubs is old enough to be dispersed, other 
institutions are always glad of the opportunity to 
make replacements. 

In the light of these changes it becomes obvi- 
ous that the arrival of actual rarities from abroad 
is of great importance. Such things still come, on 
infrequent occasions, and when they do they are 
worth more than a short note in our magazine. 


Following the loss of our Giant Panda in the 
autumn of 1951, we were faced with a dilemma. 
Because of political conditions in China, a new 
panda was out of the question. To find another 
animal or group of animals for which the special- 
ized conditions of the Panda Moat would be 
suited seemed almost impossible. Finally we de- 
cided that Wolverines would be just the thing 
and began a quest that did not end until May 13 
of this year, when four infants of the European 
form became available. ‘These little animals, 
weighing only 6 to 8 pounds on arrival, increased 
so rapidly in size that we were able to transfer 
them to the moat a month later. 

A little back-tracking brought a letter from 
C. af Enehjelm, director of the Zoological Garden 
at Helsinki. He wrote that the Wolverines came 
to him from the sub-Arctic in early spring, and 
had been carefully hand-reared before being sent 
to us. We knew that something of the kind must 
have happened, for the youngsters were obviously 
accustomed to human beings. 

Our last previous young Wolverine was re- 
ceived in 1914, and general experience with the 
animal in this latitude has not been good. How- 
ever, the present group —a male and three fe- 
males — are so friendly, frolicsome and altogether 


Friendly and playful from the fi 
the young Wolverines allowed the 
selves to be held by Hospital Afte: 
ant Coder soon after they arriv 
Now each one is almost an arm-f 


attractive that we hope to abolish, through them, 
another long-standing tradition of Wolverine 
difficulties. 

Charles Cordier, now well established as a 
collector in his own right, continues to enhance 
the reputation as a gatherer of rarities that he 
established while he was working entirely in our 
interests. Stationed in Quito, Ecuador, since last 
autumn, the Cordiers were able to amass a superb 
collection which they brought to New York on 
June 19. During the winter we had been able to 
secure certain commitments, so that early in the 
morning we were at the airport and carried off 
two real prizes just in time for them to be viewed 
at the Members’ Day party that afternoon. 

One of these is a young male Mountain Tapir, 
named Panchito, the second of his species ever 
to be seen alive outside its Andean home. Pan- 
chito came from the eastern Andes of Ecuador at 
an elevation of about 11,000 feet, just above the 
village of Papallacta, the traditional source of 
such specimens of the Mountain Tapir as have 
previously reached museums. Charles Cordier 


Panchito, the baby Mountain Tapir, still had traces 
of his baby stripes when he came fo us, buf they are 
disappearing rapidly. The youngster is a little shy, 
but appears to be in excellent physical condition. 


believes that Panchito was born in September, 
1951, as he was very small and carried the white- 
striped coat usual in young tapirs of all species. 
Still bearing faint, broad stripes of gray along his 
flanks; Panchito is otherwise similar in coloration 
and markings to Panchita, our now well-known 
female acquired in the autumn of 1950. To 
possess a living pair of Mountain Tapirs is cer- 
tainly a privilege we had not anticipated and 
naturally we shall make every effort to take ad- 
vantage of this happy situation. 

The second object of our special interest is 
an actual “first”: a Northern Giant Humming- 
bird (Patagona gigas peruviana). ‘This bird was 
collected in the Andes, north of Quito, at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. In the course of the years 
we have shown here a total of eighty-five kinds 
of hummingbirds but never, until now, were we 
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able to obtain this real giant. With a total length 
of 8% inches and folded wings in excess of 5 
inches in length, the bird looks little like a hum- 
mer, except in flight. Even then the broad wings 
move so slowly, with no hint of the blurring 
movement seen in lesser relatives, that they might 
almost be said to flap. As long ago as 1841 Charles 
Darwin, in the “Voyage of the Beagle,” remarked 
upon this curious point. More than a hundred 
years have passed before we could confirm his 
observation by viewing a captive specimen. 
The Giant Hummingbird, like so many out- 
sized species, is hardly beautiful, with its loose 
plumage and dull coloration. 3 
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On the day after we claimed our two great 
rarities, we made further selections from Cor- 
dier’s collection and found such dazzling beauties 
among the hummingbirds as the Comte de Paris’ 
Star-frontlet, the Scissor-tailed Racket-tail, Par- 
duzaki’s Sun Angel, the Blue-headed Sapphire 
and the Shining Sunbeam. The dullest of these 
more than compensates for the comparative drab- 
ness of the giant. 

There were others, of course, besides the hum- 
mers. A Bobwhite-sized bird, that might have 
been a quail or a rail, proved to be an Ocellated 
Tapaculo (Acropternis orthonyx infuscata), a 
member of the Rhynocryptidae, a family of pas- 
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The Red-mantled Marmoset 
from the lower reaches of 
the Napo River in Ecuador 
is well-described by its 
name. It is a species we 
have not exhibited before. 


is is the Giant Humming- 
d, the first specimen ever 
be exhibited alive. An 
-conditioning unit has 
en installed in the Jewel 
om for the comfort of 
mmers from the Andes. 


serine birds entirely new to us — or, for that 
matter, to captivity. A round-bodied black and 
brown bird of terrestrial habits, it deserves a 
more descriptive name, not yet devised. 

Another stranger of special interest is the 
White-backed Dipper (Cinclus leucocephalus leu- 
conotus). It represents another family new to 
our collection (Cinclidae). The dippers are noted 
for their curious habit of walking under water 
on stream beds, searching for the aquatic insects 
and larvae that form their food. With a broad 
distribution in the northern hemisphere, there 
is a deep extension which carries several species 
far down into the Andes of South America. 


Since mammals and birds should have equal 


importance here, mention should be made of two 
marmosets. One is the Red-mantled (Mystax 
lagonotus ), a black-and-chestnut species brought 
by Cordier from the lower reaches of the Napo 
River. This handsome little creature adds a new 
name to our growing marmoset collection. Last 
of all is an altogether charming little female Im- 
perial Marmoset which arrived in a small Bra- 
zilian consignment. Intended as a mate for the 
male acquired last year, she still requires the de- 
voted care of Helen Martini. But infantile though 
she may be, her curling white moustache is every 
bit as dashing as that of her future mate. 
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Once each month, while he is at the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research station in Trinidad, 
Dr. Beebe mails a report on the department's ac- 
tivities — or, quite as often, of the activities of the 
birds and butterflies and four-legged beasts that 
are the familiars of the station. 

The reports are essentially newsletters for the 
information of the Zoological Society's trustees 
and staff. We here offer extracts from recent ones, 
including part of Dr. Beebe’s account of a jour- 
ney he and Miss Jocelyn Crane of the depart- 
ment's staff made on the Pathfinder, of the Alcoa 
Line, from Trinidad to Moengo in Dutch Guiana 
or Surinam, at the end of April. 


* * * 


ye DAY we steamed or were towed upstream, 
through an ever-changing panorama. First 
the swampy lowlands of mangrove and serried 
ranks of muckamucka. Next came rolling forest 
with palms, and finally primitive jungle. Now 
and then there came into view a giant of giants, 
a solid mass of purple flowers against the sky — 
a full-grown purpleheart. 

Our scrawled lists form an inchoate kaleido- 
scope of wild-life —toucans singly, and parrots 
and parrakeets in twos or flocks, red and yellow- 
backed caciques, a solemn conclave of red-headed 
vultures sunning themselves and gazing down at 
us with appraising eyes. A great drake Muscovy 
Duck shot out of a side canyon and whistled 
across our bow, kites soared and a pair of Bat 
Falcons perched like mirror images of our Rancho 
Grande birds. Emerald-shot urania moths and 
blinding blue preponids flew over the deck. Fi- 
nally came a sudden glimpse of a White Morpho. 
To our eyes it was the same mother-of-pearl ghost 
which we captured three thousand miles to the 
northwest and sixteen years ago, at Tenacatita, 
Mexico. 

Along the lower reaches of the river, wherever 
there is dry ground, are vestiges of ancient estates 
which long ago were operated in the grand man- 
ner. Usually the manor houses have gone com- 
pletely, or show a few rotting, jungle-overgrown 
boards. When the last vestiges have gone and 
tangled growths have taken over, high in air 
there still stretch the lofty boles and terminal 
fronds of royal palms. These are always in two 
long rows and used to mark the approaching 
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drives to the Groete Huis of the estate. Else- 
where it is the songs of House Wrens which 
mark the site of former human habitations. Here 
it is palms. 

Just before nine o'clock our vessel nosed slug- 
gishly around a sharp bend and we forgot our 
naturalistic survey. What we saw might as well 
have been a herd of wild elephants bathing in 
the muddy stream. Instead, we were passing with- 
in a few feet of an African village. The setting 
was as incongruous as the Dahomey village at the 
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World’s Fair. Only this was the real thing. The 
Djukas, living in single huts or in small villages, 
are descendants of the runaway slaves who took 
to the jungle many years ago and successfully 
established themselves along the rivers of Suri- 
nam. These African-born slaves had not forgotten 
their former way of life, as witness their beehive 
huts, dug-outs, bows and arrows, braided wool, 
cicatriced skin patterns, and especially their 
wholly adequate suitings, comprising a G-string 
or a bead apron. 
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As we looked ahead of the vessel, the muddy 


water along the shore is quiet, without a ripple 
or lap, but as the wash from our bow reaches 
shore, turmoil ensues. Quiescent sticks become 
wriggling anacondas, stranded logs detach them- 
selves and take to themselves crocodilian activity. 
Muckamucka wave their banners furiously and 
dip their heart-shaped flags to us. The Djuka 
village is quiet and calm as we approach. The 
ebony figures stop their occupations to watch the 
great vessel pass almost within reach. Mothers 


with nursing babies, little girls carrying their still 
smaller brothers astride their hips cease to wash 
the infants in the flood of turgid mud. Others 
stop pounding cassava, while still others, engaged 
just in squatting, waiting for time to approach 
and pass, these do not even turn their heads. 
Alcoa ships pass 25 times each month, yet the 
first wash seems always to take the Djukas by 
surprise. Wading infants splash toward shore, 
stumbling into the boiling shallows. Mothers 
rush up the bank to avoid the oncoming bore, a 


dog absorbed in frantic search for a Surinam flea 
is overwhelmed, lets out a yelp and swallows a 
mouthful of mud. The men and boys in the flock 
of canoes are more prepared and paddle frantic- 
ally toward the vessel, riding the waves bow on. 
This enables them to avoid the littoral maelstrom. 
The most unlucky are those owners of canoes 
who have left them partly ashore or tied to a 
stick. The sudden breakers sweep the loose boats 
down stream and overturn the others, strewing 
their pitiful contents, and bringing a horde of 


An improbable but very tangible scene on a river of 
surprises — a Djyuka village hemmed in by jungle. The 
village folk are descendants of runaway slaves, and 
have retained their ancient African ways of living. 


black figures from the huts, many, in their haste 
to salvage their belongings, quite G-stringless. I 
saw no signs of anger at the catastrophe; only 
amusement at one another’s predicament in what 
must have been a familiar crisis. 

On and on we went up the ever-contracting 
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Going up-river in Surinam is a 


tricky business, for the river is 


narrow and often the boat is 


crowded against the jungle bank. 


Suddenly, in the forest outside 
Moengo, they came upon a native 
Djuka with an ancient gun and a 
toucan he had killed for dinner. 


river, until the branches almost touched us on 
each side. Then we nosed into a fifteen-foot back- 
water and a powerful tug tied up to our stern and 
for six miles towed us backward, with an anchor 
trailing from our “aft bow” through the mud, to 
keep us steady. In such fashion we reached 
Moengo, the port of the bauxite mines. Spread 
out around us were acres upon acres of mining 
paraphernalia and pleasant homes and all the 
comforts which careful planning can bring to 
pass in the very heart of the wilderness. Even 
before we went ashore, huge funnels began pour- 
‘ing great streams of bauxite into our open holds. 

We drove fifteen miles along the single road 
which ended at the French Guiana border. We 
saw the mines which cover wide expanses of 
cleared jungle, crisscrossed by diminutive rail- 
ways, chugging back and forth with unending 
carloads of the precious, frangible mineral. Then 
on along a jungle road, and short excursions into 
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Or 


the various forest zones, collecting samples of our 
particular precious creatures. These, unlike the 
bauxite, are of no use to man, contributing only 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 

Moengo is a place of contrasts. One which re- 
mains in memory was a Djuka who appeared 
suddenly along a jungle trail, close to a pile of 
bauxite. The destiny of the pink dust may well 
be a supersonic plane; the Djuka was dignified, 
black, naked and unashamed. In one hand he 
held an ancient fowling piece, in the other a 
just-killed toucan. 

The power of sound was well shown by the call 
of a single bird, as we were leaving the forest. It 
had three syllables, of a remarkably loud and 
piercing quality -Whee-WHEE-O! It was a 
Goldbird, here, more appropriately a Bauxitebird. 
To the many sharers in the eight years of the 
Department’s expeditions in British Guiana, the 
song of the Goldbird forever typifies the heart of 
the deep tropical jungle. 

The climax of this strange and altogether de- 
lightful trip was the happenings on deck. In spite 


their value to us. The top of a small tree brushed 
against a life-boat, snapped off and covered the 
upper deck with twigs, leaves, blossoms, ants and 
a varied assortment of crawling creatures. We 
blocked a member of the crew who was about to 
sweep up the debris, and we began ourselves to 
search it and glean nuggets of scientific worth. 
This re-occurred on both up and down trips and 
we salvaged strange jungle katydids, beetles and 
orchids. At one place the stern was jammed far 
into the forest's edge and enabled Jocelyn to 
photograph a rare air-plant in full bloom, high 
above the forest floor. 

On the very last of these fortunate mishaps a 
weird caterpillar was flicked off and instantly cap- 
tured. We had never seen anything like it and 
we had presence of mind to save several twigfuls 
of leaves, which proved to be the right food. For 
the ensuing two weeks at Simla we kept the 
leaves moistened and in the refrigerator, and 
doled them out one by one to the long-suffering 
larva. When the supply was exhausted we shifted 


As the boat was crowded against 
the bank, this queer caterpillar 
fell on the deck and was rescued, 
fed, and carried back to Simla. 


of two skillful pilots and the strenuous efforts 
of a pair of tugs, nothing could prevent occa- 
sional bumps against the banks of this tortuous 
stream. The first of such occurrences showed 


to Erythrina which was accepted with reluctance. 
Whenever, after this, we met fellow shipmates at 
cocktails or elsewhere, the first question was “How 
is the caterpillar?” The end is not yet. 

We suggested a new slogan: “Travel with Alcoa 
and pick orchids off the deck.” Seldom in my 
life have I had so many new and memorable ex- 
periences packed into five days. Moengo, thanks 
to Alcoa, would afford a season of perfect oppor- 
tunities of research for visiting scientists from the 
Zoological Society’s station at Simla. 


* *% = 


_At Simla, the first hint of hair-trigger change 
geared to the onset of rain has happened. ‘The 
evening after the seven-tenths of an inch of rain 
on April 27, there occurred an invasion of un- 
counted myriads of black ants. ‘This is a common 
sight during the tropical rains, but the present 
instance was the first of this year. 

The ants were not more than a quarter of an 
inch in length but their combined mass would 
have filled barrels. They came in such dense 
hordes that everyone was driven from the labora- 
tory, and it was necessary to turn off all the lights. 
Kitchen, food, bedrooms and compound were all 
inundated. Hundreds of thousands of ants, all of 
the same species, were liberated at the first touch 
of falling moisture. Swifts, swallows, bats and 
every form of insect-eating creature must have 
gorged to repletion as long as the flight contin- 
ued. The following day only a few ants were 
visible, and the Earth was again safe for man. 
Some subtle form of natural selection had oper- 
ated and the balance of jungle life was restored. 
It is almost frightening to think of the millions 
of invisible lives, still waiting for vivification. 


* * * 


At 10 in the morning of March 16th, a female 
Mango Hummingbird whirred through the open 
double doors into the laboratory and at once flew 
upward and began circling in the lofty area of the 
rafters. The end could be prophesied from a num- 
ber of similar occurrences. Three other species 
usually blunder down and out of the door again, 
but Mangos seem to be controlled by some in- 
stinct which compels them to keep near the roof 
peak. Here they alternately fly and perch until 
exhaustion brings them to the floor, usually too 
late to resuscitate them. The alternative is to 
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manipulate a twenty-foot bamboo pole, which 
reaches nearly to the roof peak, and which will 
keep the unfortunate bird in a state of constant 
flight. With luck, one of three other persons 
armed with butterfly nets can ultimately catch 
the hummer, carry it outside and liberate it. 

‘Two of us were alone in the lab on the present 
cccasion, the others having gone caving, so we let 
nature take its course, glancing up now and then 
at the pitiful pinch of feathers. After twenty 
minutes the bird slithered down the wall, its 
wingbeats slowing up as its strength waned. This 
happened three times and not until then did we 
realize that it always reached a certain spot and 
hovered there. This proved to be on a large Vege- 
tation map of Trinidad. Putting aside the thought 
that the hummer might be seeking a way out of 
the lab we were interested to note that the hover- 
ing was constantly at the northwest area of a 
Mora Forest. Then we realized that it was the 
color — brilliant scarlet, indicating this type of 
jungle — which drew the bird. Again and again 
it fluttered down to the same spot, and vainly 
pecked at it. 

It then flew to a cluster of golden Queen of 
Sheba seed cases. Then up again into the dim 
rafters. I rushed to the dining room and brought 
out the center-piece of wild, scarlet cacao lilies 
and placed them on the floor, close to the door. 
Instantly the poor bird wavered down, landed 
with a flop, and began eagerly to probe the blos- 
soms she could reach. A few weak flutters shifted 
her to another group of blooms from which she 
sucked the nectar. All fear had gone and with 
her last efforts she strove to recover her energy, 
to quench her thirst and her hunger with the 
liquid. It was a vivid example of the extremely 
rapid metabolism which characterizes these small 
birds, the swift digestion and the necessity for 
equally rapid replacement of energy. After sev- 
eral minutes the Mango flew out of the door 
and alighted or rather fell, breast first, on a 
cluster of scarlet ixora blooms, and for the next 
ten minutes she flopped and flew from bunch to 
bunch. Finally she rose, looked about and took 
off on strong wings toward the valley below. 

Attraction, even in extremis, was very evident 
to what, to our eyes, is red, whether painted 
Mora Forest or actual lilies and ixora. 
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Taking tub baths on hot days is the favor- 
ite occupation of our Grizzly Bear cub, a 
recent gift from Yellowstone National Park. 


OT TIN 
in the Zoo 


Photographs by SAM DUNTON 
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Hot weather is a joy fo our Ele- 
phants now, for they have a 
bathtub all their own. Sudana, 
the big African, usually starts 


the fun by pushing her compan- 
ions into the pool. Then she 
sprays water behind her ears. 


The latest trick of our engaging 
baby Walrus, Herbert, is to play 
with a hose, holding it so the 
water sprays on his head. He 
can even swim on his back and 
hold the hose in his flippers while 
taking a refreshing showerbath. 


Sun-bathing from her favorite 
perch on a free trunk in her en- 
closure at the Great Apes House 
is Oka’s way of enjoying sum- 
mer-time—for Gorillas have no 
liking for water. In the heat of 
the day she seeks a shady spot. 
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By F. FRASER DARLING 


All photographs copyright by the author. 
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T IS RATHER STRANGE that the life history of a 

large mammal found on both sides of the North 
Atlantic Ocean should not have been known with 
accuracy until recent years. Indeed, there are still 
plenty of problems awaiting solution by natural- 
ists if they wish to concentrate on this fine 
animal, the Atlantic Gray Seal. Here is one of 
the rarer seals of the world but for once it is 
truthful to say that the species is increasing 
fairly rapidly after having been reduced to very 
small numbers. 

The Atlantic seal inhabits the cool, temperate 
coastal waters of the North Atlantic and is most 
numerous off the west coasts of the British Isles. 
Some are to be found on the outer Norwegian 
coast and, strangely enough, there is a colony 
isolated in the Baltic Sea. ‘This seal is also to be 
found round Iceland in small numbers, and then 
there are colonies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


he Atlantic Gray Seal is found 
10st abundantly on tiny North 
ona, 


Britain’s loneliest isle. 

Atlantic Gray Seals basking on 
the Skerries at the north end 
of Fianuis, North Rona Island. 


and one in the Bay of Fundy. Occasional speci- 
mens come south into United States waters, and 
others have gone north on the Labrador coast 
and even as far as southern Greenland, where the 
Eskimos formerly greatly prized the skin of this 
large, rare seal for their summer-hut making. 
The United Kingdom and Irish stocks, which 
are increasing, have doubtless budded off the 
colony which has recently been found around 
the northwesterly peninsula of France. 

What may be called the headquarters of the 
species, or at least where more are found than 
anywhere else, is the tiny, 300-acre island of 
North Rona, Britain’s loneliest island as it is 
sometimes called, fifty miles northwest of Cape 
Wrath, the northwesterly tip of Scotland. This 
island is rockbound, without any beaches, and in 
a stormy part of the Atlantic where a deep swell 
is normal. So the seals have pretty good sanc- 
tuary. | have had the good fortune to watch the 
Atlantic seal on several West Highland Scottish 
nurseries and have spent several months en- 
camped on this remote islet of North Rona. 

The Atlantic seal is the biggest of the northern 
pinnipeds except for the great Mexican Sea Ele- 
phant. Bulls of the Atlantic seal reach a length 
of nine or ten feet and cows are about six feet 
long. There is a considerable difference in ap- 
pearance between the bulls and cows: one of the 
characteristics of the species is the long face and 
Roman nose, but in the bull this is very marked 
indeed and once seen there is no fear of mis- 
taking him for any other species. His color is 
olive brown with a certain amount of shadow- 
mottling on the body and some flecking of 
white under the throat and chest. Some bulls are 
jet black and occasionally a uniformly light gray 
one is seen. All of them have a steel gray cap 
which is the origin of the name Gray Seal, but 
this cap is not obvious unless the animal has been 
out of water some time and its coat has dried. 

The cows are exceptionally beautiful. From 
nose to tail on the upper or dorsal surface they 
are blue-gray in color, but the skin itself (not 
the hair) is dappled with black which shows 
through the light coat. The under side is basi- 
cally white, heavily splashed with black, and I 
once saw a cow with chestnut shadings on the 
throat, still with the black splashings. There are 
also jet black cows and some mole-colored ones. 
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As one gets accustomed to the several island 
stocks it is possible to recognize predominant 
colorings peculiar to each; for example, the St. 
Kilda stock is very dark, and the bulls from the 
Shetland Islands display a ringed pattern, like 
a succession of necklaces, on the throat and chest. 

Atlantic seals keep mainly to the outer rougher 
coasts, feeding on Rock Fish, and Conger Eels 
when they can get them. It is something of a 
spectacle to see a bull seal managing a six-foot 
conger. All told, these seals do not much inter- 
fere with commercial fisheries and are to some 
extent beneficial to them because the seals feed 
on predatory fish. Some years ago I was asked to 
investigate seal damage to salmon fisheries in 
the River ‘Tweed which bounds Scotland from 
England and flows into the North Sea. The only 
colony of Atlantic seals on the east side of Britain 
is on the Farne Islands, a few miles south of 
the Tweed. There has been a great increase in 
the stock and there is no doubt that here they 


found a concentration of salmon near to their 
home ground, and they were doing considerable 
damage. It is a good thing for the species, now 
protected by law from August to December, that 
this is an isolated example of positive damage. 
The most important factor influencing this 
seal’s life history occurs before it is born. The 
common Harbor Seal (Phoca vitulina) sheds its 
birth coat before it is born and is thus able to 
follow its mother to sea on the day of its birth. 
But Halichoerus grypus is born with a thick, 
woolly white coat not suited for free swimming 
in the sea. Some natural history books say that 
the Gray Seal calf cannot swim at first and has 
to be taught by the mother. This is quite wrong; 
the little seal can swim quite well from its first 
day, but just as if we went swimming fully 
clothed, it would soon be exhausted. I have 
found several drowned from accidental immersion 
and inability to get ashore within an hour, though 
at a nursery island where there are a few quiet 
pools of fresh or brackish water, the baby seal 


will play happily in them. 
Of course, the Atlantic seal is not alone in 
being born in a long birth coat which must be 


A bull with his harem. The cow he is 
courting has just slapped the water 
with her flipper and is crying to him. 


The calf, in its woolly white 
coat, has just been fed and its 
mother is turning to fondle if. 


A bull and a cow Atlantic Gray 
Seal bob up alongside the boat 
for a long, inquisitive stare. 


shed before going to sea, but most other species 
showing this characteristic, such as the Harp 
and the Hood, are ice seals which have their 
young on floes. ‘The Atlantic seal occupies tem 
perate waters so the calves are produced on dry 
land, mostly on remote islands, and sometimes 
on the beaches of mainland caves. This, then, 
is where the Atlantic seal is exposed to great 
danger from predation by man. In the days when 
sea boots were made of leather and the cruisie- 
lamp was burning seal oil, there were annual 
raids made on the seal islands at the breeding 
time to kill old and young indiscriminately. It 
was frightfully cruel and wasteful exploitation, 
and we may be thankful for the advent of rubber 
boots and kerosene oil which have together 
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lifted the pressure off the seals. Then the pro- 
tective legislation gave them complete freedom 
to recover in numbers. 

Atlantic seals are not markedly migratory like 
the Pribilof Fur Seals, and the Harps and Hoods 
of the Polar Current on the eastern side of North 
America. Yet there is the definite gathering of 
the seals at the breeding islands and their dif- 
fusion again after breeding and changing their 
coat. [he watcher on North Rona sees the seals 
increase in numbers during July and August. 
More are to be seen playing in the sea, more are 
hauled out on isolated rocks or skerries to bask 
in the sun. 

The first seals to come ashore are the big bulls, 
towards the end of August. How magnificent 
they are in their strength, fat and sleek, weighing 
nearly half a ton! These big fellows take up 
territories on shore quite quietly and without 
fuss. There they lie, preferably in a puddle of 
water, scarcely moving except to turn over. They 
cease to feed when they emerge from the sea 
and will catch no more food till they return some 
weeks hence. 

The cows come ashore early in September and 
they also lie quiet in the territories of the bulls, 
who take little or no notice of them. Perhaps a 
cow will be ashore two days before she calves, 
and as soon as several cows have calves there is 
likely to be pandemonium. These cows are the 
most jealous and fussy mothers imaginable. And 
the situation is made worse by the newly born 
calves until their second day, for at this age they 
scramble about the nurseries and get in the way 
of other cows. Their mothers come dashing 
across and there is endless bickering and quarrel- 
ing between the cows. Curiously enough, also, 
the very young calves use their hind feet to get 
around and flap them alternately like a land 
animal. ‘This habit disappears by the second or 
third day of life, when the calf lies quiet in its 
place and never uses its hind feet again for ter- 
restrial progression. 

The cows are also very fat when they come 
ashore and they also must starve till they return 
to the sea. So not only is the mother seal main- 
taining herself without food but she is giving a 
good quantity of rich milk to feed the calf as 
well. An average weight for a calf at birth is 30 
pounds and when it is weaned at 14 days old, the 
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weight is about 84 pounds. This means a live- 
weight increase of 4 pounds a day, and the milk 
contains 45 per cent. of fat. From being skinny 
little things at birth they become shaped like 
a large oval football at a fortnight. 

The cows mate with the bull again 11-14 
days after the birth of the calf, and the watcher 
now sees the structure of the territorial life of 
these seals. A bull’s territory may be a tenth of 
an acre to a quarter of an acre in extent, and he 
will defend those boundaries; but he will make 
no attempt to gather cows into his ground. If 
they are in his territory they are his; if they 
pass his bounds they are his no longer. Fights 
between bulls are rare, though there is a good 
deal of challenging behavior most interesting to 
watch. 

I said the calves were weaned at a fortnight 
old; more than that, they are completely deserted 
by the mothers who go back to sea and to one 
of the outlying rocks, to haul out and gradually 
rub themselves free of their old coat. ‘They are 
very thin by the time they go back to sea to feed. 
The calves, meantime, are now changing their 
white birth coat, shuffling and rubbing to wear 
it off, though they spend long hours asleep. ‘This 
change of coat takes a fortnight to a month to 
accomplish and during this time they are living 
on the fat accumulated in that first fortnight of 
life. When they do go to sea, they have to learn 
to feed themselves, and to begin with, molluscs 
and crustacea are all they get. It will be realized 
that this life history gives the young Atlantic seal 
no sense of tradition by way of a prolonged 
parental association, such as the common Harbor 
Seal gains. The observer of both species finds, 
indeed, that the little Harbor Seal has a much 
livelier intelligence generally. 

We see that enforeed association with the land 
places this seal in special need of conservation 
measures. But the rapid increase in western and 
northern Scottish waters has built up a stock 
which might now properly be looked upon as a 
potential wildlife resource. Colonization of new 
places should be easy — and zoo specimens should 
be obtained the same way—by moving the 
young ones at between two weeks and a month 
old, when they are starving anyway and have no 
tradition of the sea and of their home ground. 
No cruelty would then be involved. 


Paradox Pond Revisited 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


NE DARK NIGHT eighteen years ago I was 

taken, rather unwillingly, to a small pond 
on the east coast of Trinidad and bidden to be 
impressed, because this and another cow-pasture 
pond or two were the only known habitats in 
Trinidad of the famous Paradox Frog, Pseudis 
paradoxus, “the frog that grows by shrinking.” 

I was duly impressed — at least, enough im- 
pressed to make Paradox Pond the subject of an 
article in a series I was writing for the New York 
Sun about the late Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars’s at- 
tempts to capture a Bushmaster in Trinidad — 
but the major recollection I retain of that night 
was of the big Marine ‘Toads* that abounded on 
the margins of the pond. They were everywhere. 
Every yard or two a brown warty toad the size of 
a man’s hand was sitting on the caked mud and 
never moving a muscle until you turned a flash- 
light on him. Then sometimes he would squat 
and hug the earth. You could pick up Marine 
Toads as fast as you could bend over, grab and 
pop them in the bag. They didn’t even strug- 
gle, beyond a feeble kick or two, and all they 
ever said about anything was an unmusical 
“Skwaaank.” 

The professional collector of the party was 
Arthur Greenhall, Dr. Ditmars’s field assistant, 
and he had an unhappy hour battling the deep 
and filthy muck of the pond. He wanted speci- 
mens of the ten-inch tadpoles that are the para- 
dox (they shrink progressively until the meta- 
morphosis translates them into two-inch frogs) 
but he floundered and cast his net in vain. All 
he got was four young adults. 

On the other hand, I had a wonderful time. 
* Our Reptile Department prefers to call them Giant Neotropical 


Toads. I like Marine Toad better. The scientific name is Bufo 
marinus. 


To save the evening from complete disaster, I 
concentrated on Marine Toads and loaded a sugar 
sack with fifteen pounds of the biggest and 
choicest. The very smallest was considerably 
larger than the biggest toads I had ever seen in 
the United States, and it was quite a blow, there- 
fore, when Arthur refused to look at them. He 
said these were nothing — over in British Guiana 
(where we were to continue our snake hunting 
the next week) we would find Marine Toads as 
big as a bucket. So I turned them loose in the 
yard of the plantation house where we were stay- 
ing, and the owner stepped on a couple in the 
dark and was annoyed, and eventually I had to 
pick them up again and take them back to Para- 
dox Pond. 

Cncidentally, in British Guiana we did find 
plenty of Marine ‘Toads, but none as big as a 
bucket, and I distinctly recall one Paradox Pond 
specimen that was bigger than anything we saw 
in B.G. So there!). 

I would like to think that when I revisited 
Paradox Pond this spring, almost exactly eighteen 
years after that first visit, | was a legendary figure 
to the Marine Toads that still abounded on the 
mud flats. If it weren't unthinkably anthropomor- 
phic, I would like to think that a story has been 
passed down through successive generations of 
Bufo marinus of a Monster in Human Form that 
grabbed great-great-great-etc.-grandmother one 
night and carried her away, and unaccountably 
carried her back the next night. 

Well, if the toads missed their chance at 
legend-making eighteen years ago, they have a 
second chance now, for the Monster struck again 
on the night of April twenty-fifth — and this time 


the captives aren't coming back. By the time 
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this appears in print, they'll be guests of the Max 
Planck Institute in Vienna. 

The occasion of my return visit to Paradox 
Pond was a double one. The Zoological Park’s 
Reptile Department wanted tadpoles of Pseudis 
paradoxus for exhibition, or, failing tadpoles, 
three or four pairs of adults that might breed in 
the Zoo. The Max Planck Institute wanted Bufo 
marinus in fair numbers for certain behavior 
studies, and Miss Jocelyn Crane of the Society’s 
Department of Tropical Research had promised 
that under the Society’s “Point Four” program of 
aid to biological research in Europe, Marine 
Toads would be captured and sent from Trinidad. 

The raiding party consisted of Henry Fleming 
and Ellen Ordway of the Department of Tropical 
Research staff, and Edwin H. McConkey and 
myself. We looked to Mr. McConkey to capture 
the Paradox Frogs, for he is a professional herpe- 
tologist, accustomed to snatching agile and elu- 
sive fauna, and he owned the only pair of gum 
boots among us. The rest of us would look 
around for Marine Toads. 

A forty-mile ride across Trinidad at night has 
its own quality and human interest. Arima, 
Maturita, Valencia, Guaico, Sangre Grande, Man- 
zanilla, the towns and tiny villages with the sing- 
ing names, were dimly awake in early evening. 
Light is a luxury along the Eastern Main Road, 
and a faint kerosene lamp or a flickering candle 
was the rule in the thatched huts or even the 
more pretentious tin-roofed houses; in the few 
spots where electricity was available, its blessings 
were not wasted under lampshades; a naked bulb 
dangling from the ceiling was the usual thing. 
Men, women, children and dogs relaxed in dark- 
ness, strolling at the edge of the road or lounging 
in the shadows beyond the light from a doorway. 
Dimmer still were the huts in open country and 
if they were not close-shuttered and black, a mere 
glow of light was all that was visible. 

Eighteen years ago Prof. Urich, the last of the 
old-school Trinidad naturalists, had halted at 
Sangre Grande for a round of Morlay’s rum floats. 
Morlay is long since dead and the glory hath de- 
parted from Sangre Grande as far as I am con- 
cerned. Its only claim to fame today is the 
umbrella-topped pink poui in front of the police 
station, from which hang two hundred and two 
tubular nests of the Yellow-backed Cornbird. 
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There have been other changes; in the earlier 
day, the shortest and most spectacular route to 
Paradox Pond lay along the beach of Cocos Bay, 
a twelve-mile scimitar of white and shining sand 
with the blue Atlantic on one side and an endless 
sweep of coconut palms on the other. Some years 
ago a blacktop road, smooth and straight, was laid 
through the coconut plantations, and while it 
makes the Mayaro area accessible at all hours 
(you used to have to wait until the tide was out, 
in order to drive over the hard-packed sands), 
the tropical beauty has, like Morlay, departed. 
Still, it must be pleasant by daylight, for the 
beach and the blue water would be seen a hun- 
dred yards away through the swaybacked coconut 
trunks; at night, it was merely eerie, noisy with 
the trade winds that tossed the palm fronds and 
the rushing waters on the beach. 

The plantation that surrounds and encompasses 
Paradox Pond was for many years the property 
of the Urich family. Now, under the name of St. 
Bernard Estate, it belongs to Harriman & Sons, 
and a resident manager, Mr. Vincent Maingot, 
lives in the sprawling white house that the Urichs 
used for vacation visits. When he first came to 
Trinidad last September on a Fullbright Grant 
to study the herpetology of the island, Mr. 
McConkey obtained permission from the estate 
manager to visit and collect at any time, and thus 
we swept past the big house without stopping. 
Paradox Pond was closer than I remembered; a 
few hundred feet at most. Coconut palms half 
encircled it and gave way to a grove of lime trees 
thick-set with green fruit. 

All of us carried electric torches or headlamps 
and our beams swept the pond in unison. It was 
a sight to make you gasp. Water lilies carpeted 
the black water and it seemed that every plant 
held up a white and immaculate, spiky blossom. 
The sedge or some other coarse water plants, the 
rubbish and dead gaunt branches that I remem- 
bered, were all gone and at our little height and 
distance the pond appeared a perfect, tidy circle 
not more than sixty feet in diameter. Black mud 
fringed it for a foot or two, then fifteen feet of 
hard-caked gray mud, and a six-foot bank rising 
to meet the coco palms. It was a lovely setting for 
the famous frog, and the pond itself was a para- 
dox. How could it be so beautiful now, when 


once it had been so ugly? McConkey knew the 


This is Paradox Pond as it 
looked a fewyears ago, be- 
fore its bank was cleared. 


Now, by night, the Paradox 
Pond is a thing of beauty, 
for its black surface is a 
field of water lily bloom. 


answer. Some years ago, he said, the owner of the 
estate became interested in the Paradox Frog and 
gave orders that it was to be protected and pre- 
served. The pond at that time was apparently 
very much as it had been when I first visited it: 
choked with grasses and water-weeds, storm- 
wrecked trees and general debris. ‘The manager, 
not realizing that the rank growth made a perfect 
paradise for frogs, sent a gang of workmen who 
dragged and scraped and hauled until Paradox 
Pond was virtually limpid. That any Pseudis 
paradoxus survived the housecleaning is surpris- 
ing. However, water lilies eventually appeared 
and as nearly as I could tell the frogs have come 
back in almost as great numbers as before. Mr. 
McConkey made a segment count and a rough 
estimate and figured there were fifty to seventy- 
five adults squatting on the lily pads within range 
of our lights. A few were calling, four or five, 
in a vague antiphon of shrill croaks. 

Booted and ready for the mud, McConkey be- 
gan a slow tour of the margin. There were plenty 
of adult Paradox Frogs; every dozen or so lily 
pads bore one; it was merely a matter of finding 
a frog within easy wading distance, for the mud 
was deep and sticky. Within two minutes our 
collector had his first’ frog and the next victim 
was in sight. 

I claim the honor of capturing the first Marine 
Toad, a slight honor but a sentimental one. It 
was a quarter-grown Bufo of a size even I would 
have scorned eighteen years ago. This time our 


bag of Marine Toads was wanted by Science and 
even babies were welcome. 


Ellen picked up Marine Toads, Henry grabbed 
them, I gathered them in with both hands. For 
five minutes we were as busy as children scram- 
bling for pennies and it was only when the burlap 
bag grew onerously heavy that we became selec- 
tive and deigned to stoop for none but two-thirds 
grown or better. 

In twenty-five minutes McConkey acquired 
four pairs of Paradox Frogs (females have a taut 
white throat; males have a loose yellow throat) 
and had captured and released two or three un- 
wanted females. That was the limit we had set 
for ourselves, since it was an adequate number to 
try experimental breeding in the Zoological Park. 
It would have been preferable to capture the six- 
inch tadpoles, for they could be put on exhibition 
immediately and their shrinking to adulthood 
watched, but that would have meant seining and 
serious disruption of the water lily growth. We 
were content with the adults. 

We could have gone on picking up Marine 
Toads for the rest of the night. Trinidad has 
seldom had a dry season as dry as the present one 
and Paradox Pond, which has never been known 
to dry up completely, was a notable gathering 
place for a large section of the Marine Toad 
population of Mayaro. But enough was enough. 


And these are some of the 
Marine Toads that fully repaid a 
return visit to Paradox Pond. 
Dr. Oliver sent them to Vienna. 
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The primary goal of the trip to 
Paradox Pond was this two-inch 
Paradox Frog, and in 25 minutes 
four pairs of adults were caught. 


Science would be well served by the thirty-four 
we already had, and exactly thirty minutes after 
arrival at Paradox Pond, we stowed our bags in 
the back of the station wagon and slipped away. 

On the way home McConkey told me that 
Paradox Pond no longer has the distinction of 
being the only spot in Trinidad where this curi- 
ous frog is found. A few weeks ago he captured 
three Pseudis in a concrete cistern on the Per- 
severance Estate at Cedros, in the southwest 
corner of Trinidad. How they got there, whether 
there are more in that or other areas, he has no 
idea. There are no natural ponds in Cedros; in 
fact the two ponds at Mayaro (one goes dry in 
the dry season, but has Paradox Frogs in the 
rainy season) are the only natural ponds he 
knows on the whole island. He thinks, though, 
that if Trinidad were combed intensively for 
Pseudis paradoxus, they might be found else- 
where in at least small numbers. Oddly enough, 
they are much more widely spread in Venezuela, 
the only other part of the world in which they 
are found. 

Marine Toads, on the other hand, while they 
are truly native only to the New World, have 
been carried by man to many other tropical parts 
of the world. Our thirty-four: will never be 
missed in Trinidad. And capturing them for 
someone who wants them, and will appreciate 
them, was the final joy of Paradox Pond revisited. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


President Osborn Returns From 
Europe 


2 eal FarrFIELD Osgorn, whose projected 
European trip was announced in the May- 
June issue of ANrma Kincpom, returned in time 
for the Foundation’s trustee meeting and the an- 
nual Garden Party at the Park. Having met 
scientists, statesmen and business people in Eng- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands and France, he 
came back encouraged by the results of his first- 
hand discussions of resource needs and popula- 
tion trends held with a wide range of British and 
Western European leaders of thought and action. 
He was also able to observe briefly land condi- 
tions existing today in Spain. 

Mr. Osborn visited the London Zoological 
Gardens, the Vincennes Zoo in Paris and the 
Amsterdam Zoo. 


At Geographical Conferences 

At the Geographical Conferences to be held in 
Washington during the period from July 15 to 
August 15, the Conservation Foundation will 
take an active part in a number of ways. At the 
Pan American Geographical Consultation, at- 
tended by scientists from the Americas, the inci- 
dence of soil erosion in the Western Hemisphere 
will be discussed, and the Foundation’s maps 
will be shown for the purpose of interesting 
geographers in the use of the findings developed 
by our Soil Erosion Survey. At these meetings 
the Spanish-Portuguese versions of “Yours Is the 
Land” will be shown and descriptive material 
will be distributed. 

Three of the Foundation’s “Movie Memos” 
will be shown and described at the Teaching and 
Methodology Committee of the Consultation. An 
exhibition of maps illustrating the progress of the 
Foundation’s study of Ground Cover and Water 
Yield will be a part of the U. S. National Exhibit, 
and these will again be shown at the meeting of 
the International Geographers Union. At this 
latter meeting a paper will be presented by Dr. 
Lionel A: Walford on the subject of marine re- 


sources in relation to world food needs. The 
Foundation’s longer films will be shown at the 
meetings of the National Council of U. S. Geog- 
raphy ‘Teachers. 


Conservation Education Survey 

The Foundation has undertaken to gather 
together written summaries on the status of edu- 
cation in conservation at various levels and in 
various areas, these papers to be prepared by 
leaders in the several educational fields included. 
Additional statements are also to be sought from 
organizations and groups concerning the work 
they are now doing or hope to do in conservation 
education. 

These documents will be combined ina printed 
report to be circulated in advance of the Con- 
ference on Conservation Education to be held at 


Purdue University on September 15 and 16. 


Yankee Clam Flat Laboratories 


Future Cape Ann-Cape Cod travelers may be 
puzzled when they see groups of high school boys 
and girls ranging over the clam flats, particularly 
those at Ipswich and Falmouth, Massachusetts. 
In explanation, these are biology classes using 
their immediate environment as outdoor biologi- 
cal laboratories. 

This pilot project, conceived by the Foundation 
and enthusiastically greeted by the local school 
administrations, may be the forerunner of an im- 
portant development in conservation education. 


“Atlantic” Article by A. W. Smith 


In an article entitled, “The Wealth We 
Wasted,” A. W. Smith, Vice President of the 
Conservation Foundation, traces the story of 
American resource use from the Pilgrim Fathers 
to the present day in a timely and amusing 
article, appearing in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

This able presentation is based on an address 
which Mr. Smith made before the American His- 
torical Society last December. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
. AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Our Indian Rock Pythons Grew 
Three Feet in a Year 


July 20 marked the first birthday of three 
unusual Zoo babies. The occasion was not ob- 
served with a cake and the blowing out of can- 
dles, although the babies did blow and _ hiss 
vigorously when taken out to be weighed and 
measured. One year ago on this date our three 
young Indian Rock Pythons emerged from their 
eggs. [hey were then only a little more than one 
foot in length and weighed under four ounces. 
The snakelings have increased rapidly in weight 
and length during the past year. On their first 
anniversary the largest measured four feet two 
inches in over-all length and weighed a pound 
and a half. This represents a four-fold increase 
in length and a six-fold increase in weight — an 
unusually rapid growth rate. The other two in- 
dividuals are only slightly smaller than their 
brother. 

Indian Rock Pythons have been known to 
breed in captivity when about seven years of age 
and twelve feet in length. If our babies continue 
to grow at their present rate, they will reach this 
size in only three years. Observations on captives 
suggest that the rapid growth of the first year or 
two is not maintained and that subsequent 
growth is at a slower rate. We hope that our 
“babies” will continue to thrive and will give us 
definite information on these points.—J.A.O. 


New Fishes at the Aquarium 


The Aquarium has acquired a number of new 
and noteworthy fishes, among them a fine speci- 
men of Arowana, two kinds of Australian Rain- 
bow Fishes, Silver Tetras, Golden Blind Cave 
Characins and Swordtail Characins. Five species 
of live-bearing topminnows, ones not commonly 
seen in collections, have been obtained for ex- 
hibition and for scientific study. Another Mud- 
springer has been added to our special exhibit of 
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this amphibious fish. We have apparently solved 
the dificult problem of feeding these insect-eat- 
ing creatures by maintaining cultures of Droso- 
phila, the fruit fly so well known in genetics 
laboratories. We raise a strain that has vestigial 
wings and is therefore unable to fly out of the 
tank, but is nevertheless lively enough to attract 
the Mudspringers and entice them to feed. 
Along with the new Mudspringer, we pur- 
chased two peculiar fish which appear to be inter- 
mediate in both structure and behavior between 
the Mudspringer and the more ordinary gobies 
from which it undoubtedly evolved. These two 
as yet unidentified fish have heads and bodies of 
roughly the same shape as those of the Mud- 
springer, but their eyes do not project so far 
above the head, nor are their fins arranged for 
traveling on land. Unlike the Mudspringer they 
do not voluntarily leave the water. They do, 
however, come close to shore, resting with their 
eyes projecting out of the water, frog fashion. 


Goldfish in Prospect Park Lake 
Weighed 214 Pounds 


A seining crew from the Aquarium caught, 
tagged and released nearly 100 fish in Prospect 
Park Lake in mid-July at the request of the 
Park Department, and among other specimens 
captured a Goldfish that weighed 21% pounds. 
Curator Coates is able to give assurance, how- 
ever, that Goldfish kept in small bowls or tanks 
at home are not likely to attain such a size; the 
Prospect Park specimen grew large because it has 
plenty of “growing room” and plenty of food. 

Ninety-seven fish were tagged, including two 
Largemouth Bass, two fairly large Catfish, Sun- 
fishes of two kinds, Pearl Roach, White Perch 
and Calico Bass. 

The tagged fish were turned loose in the Pros- 
pect Park Lake preparatory to the start of a fish- 
ing tournament sponsored by a Brooklyn depart- 
ment store. 


At 49, Pete the Hippopotamus 
Has a Touch of Arthritis 


Ever since he broke the world’s record for 
longevity of a Hippopotamus in captivity, Pete, 
our elderly specimen, has been an object of in- 
terest to newspaper photographers on the anni- 
versary of his birth in Central Park Menagerie 
on July 13, 1903. 

This year, as usual, an announcement was sent 
to New York newspapers stating that Pete was 
about to become 49 years old and that his health 
was excellent — indeed, that he had even re- 
gained most of the 500 pounds he lost in his 
first attack of old age two years ago. 

The announcement was mailed on Thursday 
before Pete’s birthday on Sunday, and was care- 
fully checked by the Mammal Department and 


with Pete’s keeper, Bob Montana. Everyone gave 
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Two days after his forty-ninth birthday, Pete the Hippopotamus voluntarily emerged from 
his swimming pool and made a brief tour of his yard. Visitors crowded around to see him. 


assurance that Pete was in excellent health and 
spirits. 

On Friday Pete remained in his pool all day. 
It was the same on Saturday and on Sunday — 
his birthday. Photographers came but he could 
not be induced to come out and show more than 
his head and back. 

By Monday, when he had had nothing to eat 
for three days, Keeper Montana induced Pete to 
come out by starting to lower the water in the 
pool. Then the reason for his shyness became 
plain: he limped painfully in his right hind leg 
as he climbed up the steps from the pool. 

Our Veterinarian diagnosed the trouble as a 
form of arthritis from which Pete has suffered 
occasionally in the past, always heretofore re- 
covering without treatment. 

Pete proceeded directly from his pool to the 
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corner of his compartment where food was await- 
ing him, and ate voraciously. Then he returned to 
the pool. 

The following morning when Keeper Mon- 
tana went to Pete’s end of the Elephant House 
to see how he was getting on, the Hippopotamus 
was missing. For a moment Montana wondered 
if Pete had died and his body had sunk to the 
bottom of the pool. Then he saw a wet trail 
from the pool to the open door — and out in the 
yard he saw Pete calmly munching tall grass. 

Since then Pete still spends most of the time 
in his pool, where the water supports the weight 
of his 4,500-pound body, but he emerges for his 
meals without much coaxing. There is a very 
good chance that Pete will attain at least the 
half-century mark. 


“Baby Chick”? on Lawn Was 
An Albino Robin 


An interesting bird rarity came to the Zoolog- 
ical Park in June when Mrs. J. A. Bantel of 87-22 
253rd street, Bellerose Manor, Long Island, tele- 
phoned and with considerable surprise in her 
voice announced that she had seen “a baby 
chick” running across her lawn, had caught it — 
and it turned out to be a pure white Robin! 

The youngster, hardly large enough to be out 
of the nest, is now being hand-fed by the Bird 


House keepers, and is following the normal 


Although it is pure white now, this young al- 
bino Robin will probably develop a sandy-col- 
ored breast as it takes on its adult plumage. 
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rate of development. We have occasionally had 
albino Robins before, and previous specimens 
have always, when they attained adult plumage, 
developed a sandy tone on the breast. Otherwise 
their feathers remain pure white. 


Dr. Nigrelli Busy at Bimini 

Dr. Nigrelli, the Aquarium’s Pathologist, re- 
cently returned from a month’s stay at the Lerner 
Marine Laboratory on the island of Bimini in the 
British West Indies. While at the Laboratory, 
Dr. Nigrelli made observations on an unusual 
tumor that regularly occurs in a fish common to 
the area. Fish tumors are generally very rare 
in nature, and the relatively high natural inci- 
dence of this particular one makes its study 
especially interesting. 

With an eye toward the operation of the pro- 
posed Aquarium at Coney Island, Dr. Nigrelli 
tested several new helminthicides to determine 
whether or not they might be useful in ridding 
fishes of the parasitic worms they frequently 
bring into captivity from the wild — and which 
cause devastating epidemics when introduced 
into aquariums. He found, however, that all of 
these recently developed chemicals were too 
poisonous to fishes to be of any use. 

Dr. Nigrelli also investigated the deadly sub- 
stance produced by sea-cucumbers. ‘These rela- 
tives of the starfish apparently protect themselves 
by releasing the substance — which Dr. Nigrelli 
has named Holothurin — into the water when- 
ever they are molested. Dr. Nigrelli found that 
an extremely minute quantity of it rapidly kills 
fishes, salamanders and mice, by causing severe 
hemorrhage. Because it is so powerful and be- 
cause of the peculiar way in which it works, 
the effect of Holothurin on certain kinds of can- 


cer is now being studied. — J.W.A. 


No Platypus Eggs 


‘Two attempts in successive years to create 
conditions that will induce our Duck-billed 
Platypuses to breed have ended in failure. One 
final attempt will be made this fall and early 
winter.. 

When they are taken indoors in mid-October, 
they will find a nesting box attached to their 
winter Platypusary. If, as now appears probable, 


their breeding cycle has not reversed with the 


When people speak of a ‘‘graceful swan,” they always mean an adult swan — for there is 
nothing particularly graceful about a cygnet. Here are two of our Mute Swan cygnets. 


reversal of seasons from the southern to the 
northern hemisphere, there is a chance that they 
will breed in what is fall to us but spring in their 
Australian home. 

Cecil and Penelope were taken out of “winter 
storage” in the basement of the Bird House on 
April 21, three weeks earlier than in 1951, and 
were allowed to be together in their out-of-doors 
Platypusary until June 29. Penelope showed only 
irritation and fright in the presence of Cecil, and 
consequently at the end of June they were 
separated and placed on exhibition, each on al- 
ternate days, as in the past. 

* * + 

At his latest weighing, on July 5, Herbert the 
Walrus weighed 619 pounds—a gain of 379 
pounds since he came to us on October 18, 
1951, at an age of about six months. 


Flamingo Nest Abandoned 

At rare intervals Flamingoes in our collection 
have made half-hearted attempts at nest build- 
ing, but they have seldom carried the idea as far 
as they did this year. The American Flamingoes 
in the pool near the Aquatic Bird House started 
a mud nest in June and carried it to a normal 
height of about 9 inches before losing interest. 

Flamingoes breed regularly at the Hialeah 
Race Track in Florida, and recently the San 
Antonio Zoological Garden’s American Flamin- 
goes nested and hatched a single bird. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. By Frederick C. Lincoln. 23 maps 
with bird figures, in black and white, by Bob Hines. 101 pp. 
Doubleday and Company, Garden City, New York, 1952. $1. 

In this little book, Mr. Lincoln has concentrated the 
essentials of ancient conjectures concerning the annual 
travels of birds, the facts that have rewarded the con- 
tinuing efforts of students and the most recent explana- 
tory theories based on these data. Mr. Lincoln is himself 
a leader in this field and no one is better qualified to 
provide a condensed account of one of the most baffling 
of biological “mysteries.” — L.S.C. 


BURGLAR IN THE TREETOPS. By George Heinold. End 
papers and 16 black and white drawings by George Ray. 242 pp. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1952. $3. 

George Heinold is Assistant Chief of Police in his 
home town and spends his spare time looking into the 
ways of the wild creatures native to such forests as 
remain in the state of Connecticut. That these animals 
are more numerous and more varied than one might 
suppose is evidenced by the sixteen chapter heads: The 
Raccoon (Burglar in the Treetops), The Gray Squirrel, 
The Red Fox, The Gray Fox, The Mink, and so on 
through the list of the more noticeable mammals of the 
area. Mr. Heinold’s book is written for easy reading, 
with no technicalities and much useful information. 


—LS.C. 


UNDERSTANDING HEREDITY. AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GENETICS. By Richard B. Goldschmidt. Pp. ix + 228, illus. 
ss by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1952. Price 

In view of the adoption of an official viewpoint on 
genetics by the Soviet Union, persons well informed in 
current affairs may find it increasingly valuable to have 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of that science — the 
better to distinguish scientific fact from political phil- 
osophy. Professor Goldschmidt of the University of 
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California, one of the greatest living geneticists, has 
directed this elementary book toward the non-biologist 
in order to enable him to grasp the essentials of genetics 
with a minimum of effort. 

Professor Goldschmidt has achieved his aim. The 
book’s illustrations, its glossary and the section contain- 
ing problems for the reader to solve all help his simple, 
lucid test make clear an intrinsically difficult subject. 
Moreover, this is a well balanced though elementary 
presentation of the basic facts. Such balance could be 
attained only by a professional geneticist who, like the 
author, is widely versed in practically every aspect of 


the entire field. — J.W.A. 


HANDBOOK OF TURTLES: The Turtles of the United States, 
Canada, and Baja California. By Archie Carr. xv + 542 pp., 82 
photographic plates, 37 line illustrations and 14 tables. Comstock 
Publishing Association, Ithaca, New York, 1952. $7.50. 

The United States, compared with other countries, 
is endowed with a large turtle fauna. Among the states, 
Florida has the greatest diversity, with more than thirty 
different turtles occurring within its boundaries, and 
thus it seems fitting that an outstanding contribution 
to the knowledge of our native turtles should be pro- 
duced by a resident Floridian. Dr. Archie Carr of the 
University of Florida is exceptionally well qualified to 
write such a book because of his wide field acquaintance 
with so many of our native turtles, not only in Florida 
but in other parts of North America. The life history 
accounts of many of the species are richly flavored with 
anecdotes culled from this personal acquaintance. ‘The 
blend of anecdote and colorful writing makes a grand 
book on this interesting group of animals whose ances- 
tors were “watching as Eohippus begat Man O’War and 
a mob of irresponsible and shifty-eyed little shrews 
swarmed down out of the trees to chip at stones and 
fidget around fires, and build atom bombs.” 


This book is another in the excellent series of hand- 
books that have been published under the Advisory 
Editorship of Dr. Albert H. Wright. Like its prede- 
cessors in the series, the Handbook of Turtles includes 
“keys” for the identification of all of the forms, descrip- 
tive life history accounts of each form, photographs of 
each, and sections on the general biological functions of — 
turtles as a group. The lengthy bibliography at the end 
of the book provides an ample source of material for 
thoes who wish to read further on the ways of the turtle. 
As an added convenience important references are listed 
for each state and province in the area covered. One 
topic that this reviewer regrets to find omitted is an ac- 
count on the proper care of turtles as pets. Museum 
and zoological park staffs are constantly plagued by 
inquiries on this subject. Much pertinent information is 
included on this under the separate species accounts, 
but it would be helpful to have a full section covering 
the details of turtle care. © 

The few nomenclatorial changes that appear in the 
book result from the increased use of trinominal desig- 
nations for forms previously treated as distant species, or 
a few name shifts. Dr. Carr has introduced a revised 
system of nomenclature to replace the confusingly simi- 
lar terminology used for the bones and outer horny 
plates of the turtle shell. Since these structures are 
much used in classification, the elimination of this con- 
fusion will be most valuable. 

The Handbook of Turtles is a much needed and most 
welcome addition to the herpetological literature. It is 
scientifically accurate and written in a pleasantly read- 
able style. A few hard-bitten souls may object to some 
of Dr. Carr’s flightiness or his use of anthropomorphic 
shorthand, but most readers will find his style refresh- 


ingly sprightly. — J.A.O. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society | 


Contributing 

Chester I. Barnard 

Gifford G. Briggs 

Floyd deL. Brown 

M. G. Connally 

Mrs. William Hugh Coverdale 
Mrs. Guernsey Curran 

Mrs. Henry W. de Forest 
George C. Fraser 

Mrs. Bernard F. Gimbel 
Master Thomas F. Garner, Jr. 
Mrs. M. F. Goodbody, Jr. 
Mrs. Julius Manger 

Mrs. Alfred McCormack 

C. Peabody Mohun 

Miss Augusta F. Mueller 
Miss Louise M. Mueller 
Victor L. Paluch 

Carl L. Schweinler 

Miss Harriette C. Sheldon 
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John Sherwood Sparrow 
Mrs. Floyd L. Vanderpoel 
Luis S. Varona, Jr. 

Mrs. F. S. Waters 

Mrs. Philip B. Weld 

Mrs. Lucius Wilmerding 
Horace H. Wilson 


Annual 


Padre Carlos Alvarez 
Miss Myrtilla Avery 
Miss Edith Barry 
Mrs. J. Burr Bartram 
John D. Bergherr 


Mrs. Whitney Bourne Choate 


Mrs. Anne Boylan 
Mary P. Cadwallader 
Joseph John Cox 

Miss Diane Dennison 
Miss Audrey V. E. Earle 
Martin S. Fox 


Between May | and June 30, 1952 


C. E. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Miss Marjorie Hillas 
James S. Hurley 

Mrs. Wyman Kirkland 
Mrs. Percy L. Kynaston 
Mrs. Theresa E. Ladson 
Master Peter Lieberson 
Dr. Katharine Merritt 
G. F. Michelbacher 
John Myers 

Richard H. Nass 
Robert Noerr 

Richard Pinkham 

Dr. Albert A. Rosner 
Mrs. H. J. Smith 

Dr. Jack H. Tabor 

Mrs. Samuel A. ‘Thompson 
William L. Welch, Jr. 
Mrs. Davenport West 
Alexander B. Wheeler 


Miss Mary A. Winter 


ALL EYES 


for New Members 


Just look around like a tarsier! 

Even on these steamy days you can find prospects 
for new memberships in the New York Zoological 
Society. # 

So help us keep up this Society's membership by 
sending us the names of your friends who just 
naturally ought to belong. We will do the coaxing. 
Please send names and addresses to: 


MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
New York Zoological Society 
30 East 40th Street 

New York 16, New York 


